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PROVERBS,  Chap.  xxii.  Ver.  2. 

THE  RICH  AND  THE  POOR  MEET  TOGETHER,  THE  LORD 
IS  THE  MAKER  OF  THEM  ALL. 

IT  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpofe  of  this  meeting  to 
enter  into  a difquifition  concerning  the  origin  of  property 
— Suffice  it  to  obferve,  that  it  is  a Hate  of  things  which  has 
taken  place  in  every  age  and  country  of  which  we  have  any  ac- 
count : even  the  favage  inhabitants  of  the  uncultivated  parts 
of  the  world,  who  derive  their  fupport  from  the  cafual  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  chace,  have  their  feparatc  diftrids  for  hunting ; 
and  an  infringement  of  that  fpecies  of  property  is  one  of  the 
chief  caufes  of  their  barbarous  hoftilities.  Amongft  all  civilized 
nations,  the  fecurity  of  property  conftitutes  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  their  jurifprudence.  From  a ftate  of  pro- 
perty, however  introduced,  fprings  up  a divifion  of  mankind 
into  two  clafles,  one  pofTeffing  more»  the  other  pofTeffing  lefs, 
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or  nothing  at  all : the  more  and  the  lefs  may  vary  through  a 
great  many  degrees,  yet  the  divifion  ftill  remains  certain ; and 
the  confequent  diftindlion  of  mankind  into  poor  and  rich 
has  been  generally  eftablifhed.  It  is  not  poffible  to  fix  any 
precife  mark  by  which  thefe  two  clafles  may  be  difcriminated 
from  each  other.  We  might,  indeed,  agree  to  call  that  man 
rich,  who  had  any  thing  which  ftridly  fpeaking  was  his  own; 
and  that  man  poor,  who  had  no  property  at  all : yet  this 
would  be  a diftindion  oppofite,  in  many  inftances,  to  our 
general  notions ; for  he  who  can  maintain  hiinfelf  by  his 
manual  labour  or  ingenuity,  is  often  efteemed,  and  juftly 
efteemed,  richer  than  he,  who  is  polfelfed  of  a trifling  pro- 
perty in  land,  money,  or  goods. 

God  gave  the  earth  to  be  a means  of  fupport  to  the  whole 
human  race  ; and  we  have  all  of  us  a right  to  be  maintained 
by  what  it  produces  : but  he  never  meaned  that  the  idle 
fliould  live  upon  the  labour  of  the  indullrious,  or  that  the 
flagitious  fliould  eat  the  bread  of  the  righteous  : he  hath  there-^ 
fore  permitted  a flate  of  property  to  be  every  where  intro- 
duced ; that  the  induftrious  might  enjoy  the  rewards  of  their 
diligence  ; and  that  thofe  who  would  not  work,  might  feel  the 
punifliment  of  their  lazinefs.  In  the  Jewifli  government^ 
which  was  formed  according  to  the  efpecial  appointment  of 
God,  he  fuffered  fome  to  fell  their  property,  and  others  to 
buy  it ; fome  to  become  poor,  and  others  to  become  rich.  He 
appointed,  indeed,  that  the  land  which  had  been  fold  out  of 
' any 
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any  family  fliould,  in  the  year  of  the  Jubilee,  return  to  that 
family  again ; but,  even  under  this  conftitution,  a man  might 
reduce  himfelf  and  his  family  to  beggary  for  fifty  years.  And 
that  many,  either  through  misfortune  or  rnifmanagement, 
would  actually  become  poor,  even  in  the  Jewifii  flate,  which 
was  peculiarly  calculated  to  preferve  an  equality  of  pofleflion, 
was  fo  naturally  to  be  expeded,  that  God  exprefsly  faid — T!he 
poor  Jldould  never  ceafe  out  of  the  land. 

This  divifion  of  mankind  Into  poor  and  rich,  is  of  all  others 
the  moft  general ; indeed  it  ultimately  comprehends  the  reft. 
Men  are  fometimes  claffed  into  diiFerent  orders,  according  to 
the  diverfity  of  the  profeffions  or  trades  which  they  purfue ; 
but  the  end  aimed  at,  by  men  of  every  profeffion  and  every 
trade,  is  to  advance  themfelves  from  a ftate  of  poverty  to  a ftate 
of  riches,  or  from  the  pofleflion  of  a fmaller  portion  of  wealth 
to  that  of  a larger.  Men,  on  the  other  hand,  are  addided  to 
various  vices,  and  purfue  a ftrange  multiplicity  of  follies  \ but 
the  ufual  end  of  both  vice  and  folly  is  to  reduce  men  from 
riches  to  poverty.  It  may  be  truly  faid,  that  all  the  purfuits 
of  mankind,  whether  they  be  laudable  or  difreputable,  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  introduce  a difparity  of  property  ; to 
eftablifh  the  great  diftindion  of  the  human  fpecies  into  Rich 
and  Poor.  This  diftindion,  arifing,  as  it  were  neceifarily,  from 
the  fituations  and  difpofitions  of  mankind,  cannot  be  other- 
wife  confidered  than  as  the  natural  appointment  of  God  him- 
felf—rich  and  the  poor  meet  together^  the  Lord  is  the  maker 
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oj  them  all.  The  Lord  hath  made  every  thing  for  the  befl;  j 
all  his  difpenfations  are  the  refult  of  his  wifSom,  and  the  fruit 
of  his  goodnefs  : let  us  try  whether  it  may  not  be  fliewn  that 
this,  amongft  the  reft,  fprings  from  the  fame  fources. 

I need  employ  no  time  in  perfuading  the  Rich  that  this  is 
a very  good  fyftem  of  things  ; they  feel,  or  they  fancy  that 
they  feel,  the  advantages  refulting  from  an  unequal  diftribu- 
tion  of  property,  and  would  be  forry  to  have  any  change 
made  in  this  matter.  The  chief  difEculty  will  be  to  reconcile 
the  poorer  fort  to  their  lot ; yet  I cannot  help  thinking  that, 
if  they  will  diveft  themfelves  of  prejudice,  they  will  fee  reafon 
to  be  perfedly  contented  with  their  condition,  and  be  fatisfied 
that  things  could  not  have  been  better,  ordered. 

In  the  firft  place  then  it  may  be  obferved  that,  in  this 
country  at  leaft,  flavery  is  not  allowed ; would  to  God  that  it 
exifted  no  where  ! Every  man  amongft  us  is  equally  capable 
of  acquiring  property  ; the  reward  of  his  induftry  and  frugality 
cannot  be  ravilhed  from  him  by  the  tyranny  of  an  unfeel- 
ing mafter  : through  the  faults  or  the  misfortunes  of  his  pro- 
genitors he  may  have  been  born  in  a low  fituation,  but  it  muft 
be  through  his  own  if  he  continues  in  it.  Honefty,  diligence, 
and  frugality,  will  go  a great  way  in  lifting  him,  if  not  to 
much  eminence,  at  leaft  above  indigence,  and  it  may  be  to 
opulence.  We  fee  this  frequently  happening;  thofe  who 
have  been  upright  and  careful  fervants  often  becoming  re- 
putable 
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putable  mafters  and  diftinguiflied  citizens ; and  that  it  does 
not  happen  oftener,  is  not  fo  much  to  be  attributed  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  thing  itfelf,  as  to  the  little  pains  they  take  to 
accomplifli  it.  The  golden  crown  of  diligence  and  oeconomy 
is  held  out  as  a prize  to  all ; every  one  who  runs  may  reach 
it : but  if,  inftead  of  running  with  alacrity  and  circumfpedion 
the  appointed  courfe,  we  loiter  away  our  time,  fuffering  our- 
felves  to  be  carried  from  the  purfuit  by  every  little  allurement 
of  idlenefs  or  pleafure,  whom  have  we  to  blame  but  ourfelves? 
He  who  is  idle  and  extravagant  in  his  youth,  who  will  not 
bow  down  his  body  to  labour,  or  who  labours  but  juft  enough 
to  pamper  his  body  in  riotous  living,  as  thoufands  of  manu- 
fadlurers  do,  wafting  in  three  days  of  beaftly  drunkennefs 
what  they  have  acquired  by  four  days  of  induftry,this  man  has 
no  right  to  complain  if  he  finds  his  old  age  deftitute  and  com- 
fortlefs,  if  he  remains  through  life  in  the  ftate  of  poverty  In 
which  he  was  born.  There  is  fcarcely  any  old  perfon  but 
muft  confefs  that  he  might  have  brought  up  his  family  with 
credit,  without  being  burthenfome  to  the  parifh,  had  he  from 
his  earlieft  youth  ufed  his  beft  diligence  in  acquiring  property, 
and  his  utmoft  caution  in  not  needlefsly  parting  with  It : fo  that 
it  muft  be  owned  this  unequal  diftribution  of  property  is  a 
great  fpur  to  induftry  and  frugality  in  the  lower  claffes  of 
life ; and  habits  of  induftry  and  frugality  bring  with  them 
modefty,  humility,  temperance,  indeed  fo  many  virtues  that 
a finer  fyftem  could  not  perhaps  have  been  poffibly  formed, 
for  exalting  human  nature,  for  bringing  men  to  a right  un- 
6 derftahding 


f'derftan'dmg  of  their  duty,  to  a reverence  for  whatever  Is  good 
and  pralfe-worthy. 

A fecond  confideration  of  great  weight  in  this  matter  is, 
•that  the  poor  would  be  no  gainers  by  an  equal  diftribution  of 
property  : the  rich  Indeed  might  be  lofers  by  it,  they  might 
be  deprived  of  fome  fuperfluities ; but  the  poor  would  not  be 
better  provided  with  neceffaries.  For  if  all  men  were  upon  a 
level,  he  who  Is  now  doomed  to  labour  mull  labour  ftill;  he 
mull  ftill  continue  to  plough  the  ground,  to  thralh  the  corn, 
to  dig  the  fuel,  to  work  at  the  loom,  the, anvil,  and  the  mill; 
he  would  ftill  have  occafion  for  food,  fire,  and  clothing ; and 
he  could  not  exped  that,  in  this  fo  much  and  fo  wrongly 
admired  ftate  of  equality,  another  would  undertake  to  procure 
thefe  articles  for  him.  At  prefent  the  poor  have  a property 
in  little  but  their  labour,  they  are  forced  to  labour  for  their 
fubfiftence;  and  if  things  were  brought  upon  a level,  I do  not 
apprehend  how  they  could  procure  fubfiftence  without  labour. 
They  may  wilh  perhaps  to  change  fituations  with  the  rich, 
but  fuch  a change  Is  not  the  cafe  in  point ; the  prefent  rich 
would  then  become  the  poor,  and  would  have  an  equal  right 
to  demand  an  alteration  in  their  favour.  The  objed  of  in- 
quiry is,  whether  the  poor  would  be  in  any-wife  bettered,  by 
having  the  lands  of  this  or  any  other  country  equally  divided 
amongft  its  inhabitants ; and  it  feems  to  me  that  they  would 
not. — Let  us  look  at  this  matter  in  another  light.  The  rich 
cannot  either  eat  or  drink  more  viands  than  other  men  ; their 
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Bodies  are  not  above  the  eommon  fize,  nor  do  they  require 
any  extraordinary  quantity  of  covering  to  proted  them  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  feafons  ; upon  any  fuppofition  of  pro- 
perty they  mull  be  fed  and  clothed : they  are  at  prefent  fed 
fomewhat  more  delicioufly,  and  clothed  fomewhat  more  fump- 
tuoufly  than  other  men  are  ; but  this  feems  not  to  be  either  any 
real  advantage  to  them,  or  difadvantage  to  others.  The  for- 
tunes of  the  rich  are  expended  in  fuperflulties,  in  things  not 
neceffary  either  for  the  being,  or  the  well-being  of  the  human 
race  ; and  in  being  thus  expended,  they  are  difperfed  amongft 
the  poor  in  a thoufand  ways.  Every  elegant  entertainment 
which  a man  gives,  every  coftly  fuit  which  he  puts  on,  every 
magnificent  building  which  he  ereds,  every  means  by  which 
he  expends  his  property,  are  bleffings  to  the  poor,  and  re- 
duce things  as  it  were  to  a level.  The  rich  man  in  all  this - 
may  probably  but  confult  his  vanity,  or  gratify  his  appetite  ; 
he  may  have  no  thought  about  the  poor  in  what  he  does, 
yet  the  effed  is  the  fame  as  if  he  did  think  of  them;  and 
thoufands  are  more  comfortably  maintained  by  adminiftering 
to  the  real  or  artificial  wants  of  the  rich,  than  they  could  be  ; 
upon  the  taking  place  of  an  equal  partition  of  property. 

A third  argument,  to  induce  the  poor  to  be  contented  with 
their  fituations,  arlfes  from  the  little  contentment  which  rich  ■ 
men  feem  to  have  in  theirs.  Man  confifts  of  two  parts,  body 
and  mind : idlenefs  is  the  bane  of  both;  the  body,  by  indolence, 
becomes  enervated,  unequal  to  fatigue,  and  prone  to  difeafe ; 
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if  the  wind  blows  freflily  on  it,  or  the  fun  happens  to  fcorch 
it,  or  the  rain  to  wet  it,  its  languid  polTelTor  is  filled  with  no 
caufelefs  apprehenfion  of  fucceeding  maladies,  and  life  itfelf 
is  often  endangered  by  the  difafter.  An  idle  mind  is  ftill  a 
more  troublefome  companion  than  an  idle  body ; it  preys  upon 
itfelf,  becomes  peevifh  and  difcontented  j or  elfe  it  exerts  a 
fort  of  adivity  in  trifles,  is  eager  in  the  purfuit  of  falhionable 
follies,  infipid  amufements,or  ruinous  vices.  Riches  exempt  the 
body  from  the  wholefome  fatigue  of  labour,  and  the  mind  from 
the  no  lefs  falutary  fatigue  of  thought,  and  frequently  become 
the  caufe  of  complete  ruin  to  the  whole  man.  There  are  many 
men  of  great  wealth  and  diftinguilhed  rank  in  our  own,  and 
in  every  other  country,  with  bodies  fo  lhattered  by  de- 
bauchery, and  minds  fo  debafed  by  folly,  that  a healthy  day- 
labourer  would  not  wilh  to  exchange  fituations  with  them. 
Thefe  evils  do  not  neceflarily  attend  riches : we  have  fome 
illuftiious  examples  of  men,  who  enjoy  their  wealth  with 
temperance  and  good  fenfe  ; yet  the  contrary  happens  fo  fre- 
quently, that  a poor  man  has  little  caule  to  quarrel  with  his 
poverty,  fince  there  is  a great  chance  that,  had  he  been  richer, 
he  would  have  been  lefs  happy  In  himfelf,  a lefs  comfort  to* 
his  family,  lefs  pleafing  to  God,  and  lefs  ufeful  to  mankind. 

A fourth  argument,  in  fupport  of  the  reditude  of  this  un- 
equal diftribution  of  property,  may  be  taken  from  the  equality 
with  which  God  has  difperfed  the  chief  ingredients  of  human 
happinefs.  If,  indeed,  you  place  the  happinefs  of  life  in 
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drinking  delicious  wines,  in  wearing  expenfive  apparel,  in 
being  attended  by  numerous  fervants,  in  exhibiting  a great 
fliow  of  magnificence  to  the  world,  in  feeding  your  pride  and 
pampering  your  fenfuallty,  then  may  you  wifh  for  riches ; 
but  you  will  certainly  make  a wrong  judgment  of  what  is  for 
your  good,  none  of  thefe  things  have  any  I'eal  worth  in  them, 
and  thofe  who  poflefs  them  will  tell  you  fo.  The  main 
bleffings  which  conftitute  the  fupreme  felicity  oi  human  life, 
are  within  the  reach  of  almoft  every  one  of  us.  The  laws  of 
the  country  fecure  to  the  meaneft,  the  obje£i;  of  the  Apoftles, 
contentment,  food,  and  raiment ; and  the  God  of  nature  has 
given  us  air,  and  light,  and  fleep,  the  warnith  of  the  fun, 
and  the  dew  of  Heaven  ; thefe  are  the  things  eflential  to  our 
well-being,  and  of  thefe  we  have  all  an  equal  fhare. 

Thus,  whether  we  confider  the  unequal  diftributlon  of  pro- 
perty as  the  mother  of  induftry,  and  of  thofe  many  mild  and 
modeft  virtues  which  adorn  our  nature ; or  whether  we  re- 
fpedl  the  little  advantage  which  the  lowefl  clafs  would  hope 
to  obtain,  were  all  things  brought  upon  a level;  or  look  at  the 
little  folid.  comfort  which  riches  feem  to  bring  to  their  pof- 
feflbrs,  and  the  great  evils  to  which  they  expofe  them ; or 
laftly,  refled  upon  the  general  blelTings  which  God  has  be- 
ftowed  with  a liberal  hand  upon  us  all,  we  may  fee  reafon 
enough  to  admire  his  wifdom,  and  to  adore  his  goodnefs  for 
having  made  both  rich  and  poor  ; the  rich  and  the  poor  meet 
together,  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all. 
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It  remains  that  I fay  a word  or  two,  more  particularly 
fuited  to  the  purpofe  of  our  meeting  ; and  nothing  can  be  more 
fuitable  than  to  purfue  the  fubjedl  we  are  upon  by  briefly 
ftating  the  refpedive  duties  of  the  rich  and  poor  ; they  are 
met  together  by  God’s  appointment ; and  it  is  his  will  that 
they  difcharge  with  cheerfulnefs  and  fidelity  the  duties  of 
their  refipedive  ftations. 

The  firft  duty  which  the  rich  owe  towards  the  poor,  Is  to 
fee  that  they  want  not  the  means  neceffary  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  life.  All  the  laws  in  the  world  can  never  juftly  ap- 
propriate the  earth  and  its  productions  to  fuch  a degree,  as 
that  any  living  foul  muft  perlfli  for  want  of  them.  By  what- 
ever compact,  tacit  or  exprefs,  you  fuppofe  your  property  to 
have  firfl:  commenced,  or  to  have  been  afterwards  fecured  to 
you,  it  is  flill  not  yours  in  cafes  of  extreme  neceffity ; life  Is 
the  gift  of  God,  and  in  giving  life  he  gave  the  means  to  fuftain 
it,  and  no  human  jurifdiCtion  can  acquire  any  right  to  de- 
prive us  of  this  firft  gift  of  Heaven.  But  though  It  be  here 
contended,  that  no  man  can  have  fo  exclufive  a property  in 
his  goods,  as  with  jullice  to  debar  the  poor  from  partaking 
with  him  in  cafes  of  extreme  neceffity,  yet,  let  it  be  well  re- 
membered, that  no  fanCtion  is  thereby  given  to  theft  and 
rapine,  nor  any  encouragement  to  idlenefs ; thofe  who  can  la- 
bour ought  to  do  it,  and  thofe  who  cannot  labour  are  not  at 
liberty  to  purloin  by  ftealth,  or  feize  by  violence  what  Is  ne- 
cefTary  for  their  fupport ; the  law  has  provided  it  for  them ; 
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they  have  a right  to  demand  it  at  the  hands  of  the  magiftrate, 
and  he  will  fail  in  his  duty  if  he  does  not  fee  that  it  is  properly 
fupplied  to  them.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  an  hard  cafe, 
that  you  an  honeft  and  induftrious  man,  poffefled  of  little 
more  property  than  what  is  fufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
your  own  family,  fhould  be  compelled  to  contribute  towards 
that  of  thofe  who  have  wafted  their  fubftance  in  riotous  living, 
and  are  reduced  to  poverty  through  their  own  prodigality. 
There  is,  it  muft  be  owned,  fome  hardfhip  in  this  cafe ; but 
every  human  inftitution  has  its  defers,  and  is  liable  to  abufe; 
it  is  pofTible  now  and  then  that  a very  unworthy  member 
may  be  fupported  by  the  rates  of  your  parifti,  but  he  is  ftill 
your  fellow  creature,  and  has  a right  to  live  ; he  is  fick,  in- 
firm, aged,  fome  how  or  other  incapable  of  labour;  and,  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  paft  condud:,  he  is  now  become  a cer- 
tain objeft  of  compaffion. 

The  duty  next  in  importance  to  the  fupplying  the  poor 
with  the  means  of  preferving  life,  is  the  treating  them  with  a 
fellow  feeling  kindnefs.  Nothing  breaks  the  heart  of  thofe 
who  are  bowed  down  by  misfortune,  fo  much  as  the  infolence 
of  thofe  who  are  above  them.  This  is  of  all  the  kinds  of  pride 
the  moft  fenfelefs  and  inhuman*  Without  a diverfity  of  ranks 
the  affairs  of  this  world  cannot  well  go  on ; fome  there  muft 
be -to  perform  the  more  fervile  offices  of  life  ; but  their  nature 
is  not  debafcd  by  the  bafenefs  of  their  condition ; they  are  not 
transformed  to  beings  of  an  inferior  order  by  being  deftined 
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to  an  inferior  ftation ; they  are  ftill  our  brethren  in  Chriff, 
•children  of  the  fame  heavenly  Father,  and  heirs  of  the  fame 
heavenly  promifes  with  the  richeft  of  the  fons  of  men  ; and 
as  to  their  earthly  condition^  they  are  ftill  of  the  fame  fhape 
with  ourfelves  ; they  have  the  fame  fenfes,  are  equally  fufcep- 
tible  of  pleafure  and  pain,  are  fprung  from  the  fame  flock, 
compofed  of  the  fame  materials,  liable  to  the  fame  accidents, 
fubjed:  to  the  fame  diforders,  and  in  a few  years  will  be 
hidden  in  the  bofom  of  the  fame  earth,  and  reduced  to  fimilar 
mafles  of  corruption  . Thou  whofe  heart  is  lifted  up  becaufe 
of  thy  riches,  and  who  in  the  might  of  thy  power  defpifeft 
the  poor,  and  refufefl  to  relieve  his  diflrefs,  and  makefl  light 
of  his  fufferings : think  of  the  cataflrophe  which  awaits  thee, 
and  be  not  deceived  by  the  pride  of  thine  heart  1 

It  mufl  not,  however,  be  thought  that  the  rich  are  the  only 
perfons  who  have  duties  to  perform,  and  that  the  poor  may 
urge  the  mifery  of  their  lot  as  an  excufe  for  the  neglect  of 
theirs  : I will  briefly  mention  three  duties  which  efpecially  be- 
long to  them. 

Firfl,  The  poor  owe  to  the  rich  gratitude,  thankfulnefs, 
and  refpe£t  for  all  the  good  they  receive  from  them.  If  their 
wants  are  not  fupplied  to  the  extent  which  they  may  wifli,. 
it  does  not  become  them  to  be  tranfported  with  refentment 
againfl  their  richer  neighbours,  nor  prefently  to  pour  forth 
calumnies  and  complaints  as  if  there  was  no  charity  amonglt 
2 mankinda. 
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mankind.  Charity  is  often  a private  virtue  known  only  to  a; 
man’s  fe!f ; and  he  who  refufes  to  give  an  alms  Is  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  cenfured  by  the  objed  that  follcits  It  as  an  hard- 
hearted man  ; he  may  have  a call  for  all  he  can  fpare,  which 
you  know  not  ofj  and  It  may  be  his  charity  is  better  placed 
than  In  relieving  you  : if  it  is  otherwife,  the  matter  Is  between 
God  and  himfelf;  you  are  no  judge  of  it;  you  will  do  no  good 
by  murmuring ; you  will  delervedly  find  the  door  of  mercy 
fafi  bolted  againft  yourfelf.  Another  duty  of  the  poor  is  fore- 
fight. They  ought  in  their  years  of  youth  and  ftrength  to 
make  fome  provifion  againft  the  wants  of  old  age,  and  not 
encourage  themfelves  in  expenfive  doings  whilft  they  are 
young,  from  the  aflurance  of  having  a legal  fupport  pro- 
vided for  them  when  they  grow  old.  They  muft  not  in  a 
fpirit  of  hypocrify  make  a greater  ftiow  of  diftrefs  than  they 
really  feel,  left  they  fliould  thereby  dry  up  the  ftreams  of 
general  benevolence,  or  divert  them  from  refreftiing  thofe  who 
are  in  real  want.  They  muft  not  in  a fpirit  of  idlenefs  negled 
any  opportunity  of  being  honeftly  employed,  but  they  are  to, 
work  with  quietnefs  as  much  as  they  are  able  ; for  it  is  the 
Apoftles  command.  If  any  will  not  work,  neither  let  him  eat.. 
When  the  hand  of  induftry  is  difabled  by  accident,  enfeebled, 
by  difeafe,  palfied  by  old  age,  any  how  rendered  incapable, 
of  fupporting  its  mafter,  then  and  not  till  then  fhould  it  be 
ftretched  out  to  receive  the  contributions  of  the  benevolent;, 
and.  then  w.e  truft  it  will,  never  be  drawn  back  empty.. 

A third: 
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A third  duty  of  the  poor  Is  not  to  give  way  to  either  envy 
or  defpalr.  There  is  nothing  indeed  in  the  (ituation  of  rich 
men)  if  the  matter  be  rightly  confidered,  which  can  become 
a fubjed  of  envy  ; and  if  their  means  of  happinefs  were  lefs 
exceptionable  than  they  feem  to  be,  yet  have  they  as  great  a 
right  to  enjoy  them,  and  probably  will  make  as  good  an  ufe 
of  them,  as  the  poor  man  would  do,  who  looks  upon  every 
ftation  above  him  as  his  due,  regarding  with  a malignant 
eye  what  he  cannot  attain  : and  »as  to  defpair,  there  is  no 
need  why  any  one  fhould  give  way  to  that ; when  he  is  in 
the  worft  poffible  lituation,  he  has  the  providence  of  God  for 
his  protedion,  and  this  will  afluredly  work  out  fomething  for 
his  relief,  unlefs  by  wickednefs  or  defpondency  he  counter- 
ads  the  efficacy  of  its  benign  influence. 

Laftly,  It  is  the  duty  of  us  all,  rich  and  poor,  to  be  kind- 
ly affedioned  one  towards  another,  well  keeping  in  mind 
that  we  are  all  travellers  on  the  fame  road,  all  fervants  of 
the  fame  matter,  all  accountable  to  him  for  every  ttep  we 
take,  all  of  us  entrutted  with  his  property;  and  if  he  hath 
given  more  to  fome,  and  lefs  to  others,  it  Is  not  out  of  par- 
tiality towards  any  of  us,  but  that  he  might  make  trial  of  our 
temper,  and  fee  how  we  were  difpofed  to  treat  each  other 
in  the  ufe  of  what  he  hath  given  us.  Were  all  men  upon  a 
level,  there  would  be  no  room  for  the  exercife  of  charity  and 
compaffion  on  the  one  hand,  nor  .of  patience  and  gratitude 
on  the  other ; the  rich  not  being  called  upon  to  part  with  his 
9 pro- 
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property,  would  not  know  whether  he  was  the  fervant  of 
Mammon  or  of  God.  In  a word,  the  unequal  diftribution  of 
this  world’s  goods,  is  a ftate  moft  admirably  fitted  for  the 
producing  in  mankind  the  great  Chriftian  virtues  of  content, 
patience,  meeknefs,  of  univerfal  benevolence,  compaflion,  and 
good  will,  without  which,  though  we  fhould  poflefs  the  whole 
world,  we  fhall  certainly  lofe  our  own  fouls;  and  with  which,, 
though  we  fhould  poflefs  nothing  at  all  in  this  world,  we 
fhall  certainly  have,  which  is  the  main  thing  to  be  confidered 
by  us  all,  never  ending  happinefs  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

An  occafion  is  now  offered  to  thofe  who  abound  in  this 
world’s  goods  to  fhew  the  benignity  of  their  tempers  ; and  it 
is  an  occafion  which  is  liable  to  no  exception.  Medicine  is 
not  palatable ; no  one  will  apply  for  it  who  can  do  without  it ; 
nor  will  any  one  ufe  it  longer  than  he  wants  it : there  will  be 
no  fiaitious  claims  on  your  benevolence ; no  wafle  in  the  ap- 
plication of  your  bounty.  I need  not  weary  your  attention 
in  enlarging  on  the  utility  of  the  Inflitution,  which  hath 
hitherto  profpered  in  your  hands,  it  is  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged ; it  is  fpoken  ill  of  by  none  but  thofe  who  do  not  un- 
derftand  it ; thoufands  of  individuals  have  had  caufe  to  blefs 
you,  and  the  ftate  itfelf  is  indebted  to  you  for  the  life  of  every 
individual  which  has  been  faved  to  the  community,  through 
your  munificence.  But  it  is  not  from  the  ftate  that  you  muft 
expea  the  reward  of  your  well-doing,  the  bleffings  of  the  poor 
will  be  your  paflTports  to  Heaven ; God  himfelf  will  reward 
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you,  and  not  fuffer  any  one  inftance  of  your  kindnefs  to  your 
fellow  creatures  to  be  forgotten  at  the  dreadful  day  of  retri- 
bution. It  is  a day  which  is  at  hand  to  many  of  us,  which 
is  approaching  with  an  hafly  and  unheeded  pace  upon  us 
all ! In  that  day  the  pride  of  learning  will  be  abafed,  the  tower- 
ings  of  ambition  will  be  brought  low,  the  infolence  of  wealth 
will  be  fubdued,  all  the  mighty  din  and  buftle  of  the  world 
will  ceafe,  and  nothing  will  remain  to  comfort  us  but  the 
remembrance  of  the  good  which  we  have  done.  It  behoves  us 
all  to  think  foberly,  ferioufly,  and  frequently  of  the  event  of 
that  day ; and  if  that  reflection  fhould  not  be  fufficient  to  dif- 
pofe  our  hearts  to  further  fuch  a work  of  mercy  as  now  fo- 
Hcits  our  protection,  all  human  means  of  exciting  our  compaf- 
fion  would  be  vain;  we  ought  to  pray  to  God  with  all  poflible 
fmcerity,  that  he  would  remove  from  us  that  hardnefs  of  heart, 
that  contempt  of  his  word,  that  infenfibility  of  our  fpiritual 
danger  which  threatens  our  eternal  perdition ; for  unquef- 
tionably  we  are  in  the  gall  of  bitternefs,  and  our  end  will. not 
be  in  peace. 
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The  Sermon  which  is  now,  for  the  firft  time,  pub- 
llfhed,  was  written  many  years  ago;  it  may,  perhaps, 
on  that  account  be  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  thofe  for 
whofe  benefit  it  is  defigned.  If  it  fhall  have  any  effed  in 
calming  the  perturbation  which  has  been  lately  excited,  and 
which  ftill  fubfifts  in  the  minds  of  the  lower  clafles  of  the 
community,  I ffiall  not  be  afliamed  of  having  given  to  the 
world  a compofition  in  every  other  light  uninterefting.  I will 
take  this  opportunity  of  adding,  with  the  fame  intention,  a 
few  refledions  on  the  prefent  circumftances  of  our  own,  and 
of  a neighbouring  country. 

With  regard  to  France — I have  no  hefitation  in  declaring, 
that  the  objed  which  the  French  feemed  to  have  in  view  at 
the  commencement  of  their  revolution,  had  my  hearty  appro- 
bation. The  objed  wae  to  free  themfelves  and  their  pofterity 
from  arbitrary  power.  I hope  there  is  not  a man  in  Great 
Britain  fo  little  fenfible  of  the  bleflings  of  that  free  Con- 
ftitution  under  which  he  has  the  happinefs  to  live  ; fo  en- 
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tirely  dead  to  the  interefts  of  general  humanity,  as  not  to 
with  that  a Conftitution  finiilar  to  our  own  might  be  efta- 
blifhed,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  every  defpotic  ftate  in 
Europe ; not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe* 

It  Is  one  thing  to  approve  of  an  end,  another  to  approve 
of  the  means  by  which  an  end  Is  accompliflied.  I did  not 
approve  of  the  means  by  which  the  firft  revolution  was  ef- 
feded  in  France. — thought  that  it  would  have  been  a wifer 
meafure  to  have  abridged  the  oppreffive  privileges,  and  to  have 
leflened  the  enormous  number  of  the  nobility,  than  to  have  abo- 
lifhed  the  order. — I thought  that  the  ftate  ought  not  in  juftice 
to  have  feized  any  part  of  the  property  of  the  church,  till  It 
had  reverted,  as  it  were,  to  the  community,  by  the  death  of 
its  immediate  poffeflbrs.— I thought  that  the  king  was  not 
only  treated  with  unmerited  indignity ; but  that  too  little  au- 
thority was  left  him,  to  enable  him,  as  the  chief  executive 
magiftrate,  to  be  ufeful  to  the  ftate. — Thefe  were  fome  of  my 
reafons  for  not  approving  the  means  by  which  the  firft  re- 
volution in  France  was  brought  about.  As  to  other  evils 
which  took  place  on  the  occafion,  I confidered  them  cer- 
tainly as  evils  of  importance  ; but  at  the  fame  time  as  evils 
infeparable  from  a ftate  of  civil  commotion,  and  which  I 
conceived  would  be  more  than  compenfated  by  the  eftablifh-- 
ment  of  a limited  monarchy. 

The  French  have  abandoned  the  conftitution  they  had 
a. 
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at  firft  eftablifhed,  and  have  changed  It  for  another.  No  one 
can  reprobate  with  more  truth  than  I do  both  the  means^ 
and  the  end  of  this  change. — The  end  has  been  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  a republic— Now,  a republic  Is  a form  of  govern- 
ment, which,  of  all  others,  I moft  diflike — and  I diflike  it  for 
this  reafon ; becaufe  of  all  forms  of  government,  fcarcely  ex- 
cepting the  moft  defpotic,  I think  a republic  the  moft  op- 
preffive  to  the  bulk  of  the  people  : they  are  deceived  In  it 
with  the  fhew  of  liberty  ; but  they  live  In  it,  under  the  moft 
odious  of  all  tyrannies,  the  tyranny  of  their  equals. — With 
refpe(ft  to  the  means  by  which  this  new  republic  has  been 
ereded  in  France,  they  have  been  fangulnary,  favage,  more 
than  brutal.  They  not  merely  fill  the  heart  of  every  individual 
with  commiferation  for  the  unfortunate  fufferers  ; but  they  ex- 
hibit to  the  eye  of  contemplation,  an  humiliating  pidure  of 
human  nature,  when  its  paffions  are  not  regulated  by  religion, 
or  controlled  by  law. — I fly  with  terror  and  abhorrence, 
even  from  the  altar  of  Liberty,  when  I fee  it  ftained  with  the 
blood  of  the  aged,  of  the  Innocent,  of  the  defencelefs  fex,  of 
the  minifters  of  religion,  and  of  the  faithful  adherents  of  a 
fallen  monarch. — ^My  heart  finks  within  me  when  I fee  It 
ftreaming  with  the  blood  of  the  monarch  himfelf. — Merciful 
God  I ftrike  fpeedlly,  we  befeech  thee,  with  deep  contrition, 
and  fmcere  remorfe,  the  obdurate  hearts  of  the  relentlefs  per- 
• petrators  and  projedors  of  thefe  horrid  deeds,  left  they  fhould 
fuddenly  fink  into  eternal  and  extreme  perdition,  loaded  with 
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an  unutterable  weight  of  unrepented,  and,  except  through  the 
blood  of  Him  whofe  religion  they  rejed,  inexpiable  fin. 

The  monarch,  you  will  tell  me,  was  guilty  of  perfidy  and 
perjury. — I know  not,  that  he  was  guilty  of  either  ; but  ad- 
mitting that  he  has  been  guilty  of  both — who,  alas  ! of  the 
fons  of  men,  is  fo  confident  in  the  ftrength  of  his  own  virtue^ 
fo  aflured  of  his  own  integrity  and  intrepidity  of  charader^ 
as  to  be  certain,  that  under  fimilar  temptations  he  would  not 
have  been  guilty  of  fimilar  offences?  Surely  It  would  have 
been  no  diminution  of  the  fternnefs  of  new  republican  virtue, 
no  difgrace  to  the  magnanimity  of  a great  nation,  if  it  had 
pardoned  the  perfidy  which  its  own  oppreffion  had  occafioned 
—If  it  had  remitted  the  punifhment  of  the  perjury  of  the 
king,  to  the  tribunal  of  Him,  by  whom  kings  reign  and  princes 
decree  jujiice. 

And  are  there  any  men  in  this  kingdom,  except  fuch  as 
find  their  account  in  public  confufion,  who  would  hazard 
the  introdudion  of  fuch  feenes  of  rapine,  barbarity,  and 
bloodfhed,  as  have  difgraced  France,  and  outraged  humanity, 
for  the  fake  of  obtaining — What? — Liberty  and  Equality. — - 
I fufped,  that  the  meaning  of  thefe  terms  is  not  clearly  and 
generally  underftood : it  may  be  of  ufe  to  explain  them. 

The  liberty  of  a man  in  a ftate  of  nature,  confifts  In  his 
being  fubjed  to  no  law  but  the  law  of  nature — and  the  liberty 
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of  a man  In  a ftate  of  fociety,  confifts  in  his  being  fubje£l  to  no 
law,  but  to  the  law  enafted  by  the  general  will  of  the  fociety 
to  which  he  belongs. — And  to  what  other  law  is  any  man  in 
Great  Britain  fubje£t  ? The  king,  we  are  all  juftly  perfuaded, 
has  not  the  inclination  ; and  we  all  know  that,  if  he  had  the 
inclination,  he  has  not  the  power,  to  fubftitute  his  will  in 
the  place  of  the  law.  The  houfe  of  lords  has  no  fuch  power ; 
the  houfe  of  commons  has  no  fuch  power  ; the  church  has 
no  fuch  power  ; the  rich  men  of  the  country  have  no  fuch 
power.  The  pooreft  man  amongft  us,  the  beggar  at  our  door. 
Is  governed — not  by  the  uncertain,  paffionate,  arbitrary  will 
of  an  individual — not  by  the  felfifh  infolence  of  an  ariftocratic 
fadion — not  by  the  madnefs  of  democratic  violence — -but  by 
the  fixed,  impartial,  deliberate  voice  of  law,  enacted  by  the 
general  fuffrage  of  a free  people. — Is  your  property  injured  ? 
Law,  indeed,  does  not  give  you  property  ; but  it  afcertains 
it. — Property  is  acquired  by  induftry  and  probity;  by  the 
exercife  of  talents  and  ingenuity ; and  the  pofTeffion  of  it  is 
fecured  by  the  laws  of  the  community.  Againft  whom  think 
you  is  it  fecured  ? It  is  fecured  againft  thieves  and  robbers  i 
againft  idle  and  profligate  men,  who,  however  low  your  con- 
dition may  be,  would  be  glad  to  deprive  you  of  the  little  you 
poflefs.  It  is  fecured,  not  only  againft  fuch  difturbers  of  the  pub- 
lic peace,  but  againft  the  oppreffion  of  the  noble,  the  rapacity 
of  the  powerful,  and  the  avarice  of  the  rich.  The  courts  of 
Britifh  juftice  are  impartial  and  incorrupt;  they  refped:  not 
the  perfons  of  men ; the  poor  man’s  lamb  is,  in  their  eftima- 
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tion,  as  facred  as  the  monarch’s  crown ; with  inflexible  In- 
tegrity they  adjudge  to  every  man  his  own.  Your  property 
under  their  proteftlon  Is  fecure. — If  your  perfonal  liberty  be 
unjuftly  reftrained,  though  but  for  an  hour,  and  that  by  the 
highefl:  fervants  of  the  crown — ^the  crown  cannot  fereen 
them  ; the  throne  cannot  hide  them ; the  law,  with  an  un- 
daunted arm,  feizes  them,  and  drags  them  with  Irrefiflible 
might  to  the  judgement  of  whom? — of  your  equals — of  twelve 
of  your  neighbours. — In  fuch  a conftitution  as  this,  what  is 
there  to  complain  of  on  the  fcore  of  liberty  ? 

The  greateft  freedom  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  man  In  a 
ftate  of  civil  fociety  ; the  greateft  fecurlty  that  can  be  given 
him  with  refped:  to  the  protection  of  his  character,  property, 
perfonal  liberty,  limb,  and  life,  is  afforded  to  every  individual 
by  our  prefent  conftitutiom 

The  equality  of  man  in  a ftate  of  nature,  does  not  confift 
In  an  equality  of  bodily  ftrength,  or  intellectual  ability,  but 
in  their  being  equally  free  from  the  dominion  of  each  other. 
— The  equality  of  man  in  a ftate  of  civil  fociety,  does  not 
confift  in  an  equality  of  wifdom,  honefty,  ingenuity,  induftry, 
— nor  in  an  equality  of  property  refulting  from  a due  exertion 
of  thefe  talents;  but  in  being  equally  fubjeCt  to,  equally  pro- 
tected by  the  fame  laws — And  who  knows  not  that  every  in- 
dividual in  this  great  nation,  is,  in  this  refpeCt,  equal  to 
every  other  ? There  is  not  one  law  for  the  nobles,  another 
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for  the  commons  ,of  the  land — one  for  the  clergy,  another 
for  the  laity — one  for  the  rich,  another  for  the  poor.  The 
nobility,  it  is  true,  have  fome  privileges  annexed  to  their 
birth  ; the  judges,  and  other  magiftrates,  have  fome  annexed  to 
their  office  ; and  profeffional  men  have  fome  annexed  to  their 
profeffions — but  thefe  privileges  are  neither  injurious  to  the  li- 
berty or  property  of  other  men.  And  you  might  as  reafonably 
contend,  that  the  bramble  ought  to  be  equal  to  theoak;  the  lamb 
to  the  lion ; as  that  no  diftindions  fhould  take  place  between 
the  members  of  the  fame  fociety. — The  burthens  of  the  ftate 
are  diftributed  through  the  whole  community,  with  as-  much 
impartiality  as  the  complex  nature  of  taxation  will  admit  f 
every  man  fuftains  a part  in  proportion  to  his  llrength ; no 
order  is  exempted  from  the  payment  of  taxes. — Nor  is  any 
order  of  men  exclufively  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  lu- 
crative offices  of  the  ftate.  All  cannot  enjoy  them,  but  all 
enjoy  a capacity  of  acquiring  them.  The  fon  of  the  meaneft 
man  in  the  nation,  may  become  a general  or  an  admiral,  a 
lord  chancellor  or  an  archbifhop.  If  any  perfons  have  been 
fo  fimple  as  to  fuppofe,  that  even  the  French  ever  intended  by 
the  term  equality,  an  equality  of  property,  they  have  been 
quite  miftaken  in  their  ideas.  The  French  never  undeiftood 
by  it,  any  thing  materially  different  from  what  we  and  oux 
anceftors  have  been  in  full  poffeffion  of  for  many  ages. 

Other  nations  may  deluge  their  land  with  blood  in  ftrug- 
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gling  for  liberty  and  equality ; but  let  It  never  be  forgotten 
by  ourfelves,  and  let  us  Imprefs  the  obfervatlon  upon  the 
hearts  of  our  children,  that  we  are  in  pofleffion  of  both ; of 
as  much  of  both,  as  can  be  confiftent  with,  the  end  for  which 
civil  fociety  was  introduced  amongft  mankind. 

The  provifion  which  is  made  for  the  poor  In  this  kingdom 
is  fo  liberal,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  fome,  to  difcourage  induftry. 
The  rental  of  the  lands  in  England  and  Wales  does  not,  I 
conjedure,  amount  to  more  than  eighteen  millions  a year ; 
and  the  poor  rates  amount  to  two  millions.  The  poor 
then,  at  prefent,  poffefs  a ninth  part  of  the  landed  rental  of 
the  country ; and,  reckoning  ten  pounds  for  the  annual  main- 
tenance of  each  pauper,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  thofe  who 
are  maintained  by  the  community  do  not  conftitute  a fortieth 
part  of  the  people.  An  equal  divifion  of  land  would  be  to 
the  poor  a great  misfortune ; they  would  poffefs  far  lefs  than 
by  the  laws  of  the  land  they  are  at  prefent  entitled  to.  When 
we  add  to  this  confideration,  an  account  of  the  immenfe 
films  annually  fubfcribed  by  the  rich  for  the  fupport  of  hof- 
pitals,  infirmaries,  dlfpenfaries — for  the  relief  of  fufferers  by 
fire,  tempefts,  famines,  lofs  of  cattle,  great  ficknefs,  and  other 
misfortunes ; all  of  which  charities  muff  ceafe  were  all  men 
on  a level,  for  all  men  would  then  be  equally  poor ; it  cannot 
but  excite  one’s  aftonifhment,  that  fo  foolifh  a fyftem  fhould 
have  ever  been  fo  much  as  mentioned  by  any  man  of  com- 
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ffion  fenfe.  It  is  a fyftem  not  praalcable  ; and  was  it  prac- 
ticable. it  would  not  be  ufeful ; and  was  it  ufeful,  it  would 

mot  be  juft.. 

But  fome  one  may  think,  and,  indeed,,  it  has  been  ftudioufly 
inculcated  into  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  that  a monarchy 
even  a limited  one,  is  a far  more  expenfive  mode  of  civil 
government  than  a republic ; that  a Civil  Lift  of  a million  a 
year,  is  an  enormous  fum  which  might  be  faved  to  the  nation. 
Lppofing  that  every  ftiilling  of  this  fum  could  be  faved,  and 
that  every  Ihilling  of  it  was  expended  in  fupporung  dtgni  y 
of  the  crown— both  which  fuppofitions  are  entirely  fa  e i 
ftiould  I think  the  liberty,  the  profperity,  the  tranquillity,  the- 
happinefs  of  this  great  nation  cheaply  purchafed  by  ftich  a fum 
ftill  ftiould  I think  that  he  would  be  a madman  in  politics, 
who  would, by  a change  of  the  conftitution,  rife  thefe  bleffinga 

(and  France  fupplies  us  with  a proof  that  infinite  riik  wou 
be  run)  for  a paltry  faving  of  expence.  I am  nor  have 
ever  been,  the  patron  of  corruption.  So  far  as  the  Cm  n 
has  a tendency  to  corrupt  the  judgment  of  any  memb«  of 
either  houfe  of  parliament,  it  has  a bad  tendency,  which  f 
wifti  it  had  not ; but  I cannot  wifli  to  fee  the  fplendor  of  t e 
crown  reduced  to  nothing,  left  its  proper  weight  in  the  fcale 
of  the  conftitution  ftiould  be  thereby  deftroyed.  A great  por- 
tion  of  this  million  is  expended  in  paying  the  falanes  o t e 
judges,  the  interpreters  of  our  law,  the  guardians  of  our  lives 
and  properties  !— Another  portion  is  expended  in  maintam- 
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ing  ambafladors  at  different  courts,  to  protedl  the  general  con- 
cerns of  the  nation  from  foreign  aggrelTion  ; another  portion 
is  expended  in  penfions  and  donations  to  men  of  letters  and 
ingenuity  ; to  men  who  have  by  naval,  military,  or  civil  fer- 
vlces,  juft  claims  to  the  attention  of  their  country  ; to  perfons 
of  refpeflable  families  and  connexions,  who  have  been  hum- 
bled and  broken  down  by  misfortunes.  I do  not  fpeak  with 
accuracy,  nor  on  fuch  a fubje£t  is  accuracy  requifite  ; but  I 
am  not  far  wide  of  truth  in  faying  that  a fifth  part  of  the 
million  is  more  than  fufficient  to  defray  the  expences  of  the 
Royal  houfehold — What  a mighty  matter  is  it  to  complain  of, 
that  each  individual  contributes  lefs  than  fixpence  a year  to- 
wards the  fupport  of  the  monarchy  ? 

That  the  conftitutlon  of  this  country  Is  fo  perfed:  as  neither 
to  require,  or  admit  of  any  improvement,  is  a propofition  to 
which  I never  did,  or  ever  can  aflent ; but  I think  It  far  too 
excellent  to  be  amended  by  peafants  and  mechanics.  I do  not 
mean  to  fpeak  of  peafants  and  mechanics  with  any  degree  of 
dlfrefped ; I am  not  fo  ignorant  of  the  importance,  either  of 
the  natural  or  focial  chain  by  which  all  the  individuals 
of  the  human  race  are  conneded  together,  as  to  think  difre- 
fpedfully  of  any  link  of  it ; peafants  and  mechanics  are  as  ufe- 
ful  to  the  ftate  as  any  other  order  of  men ; but  their  utility 
confifts  in  their  difcharging  well  the  duties  of  their  refpedive 
ftations;  It  ceafes  when  they  alfed  to  become  legifiators;  when 
they  intrude  themfelves  into  concerns,  for  which  their  edu- 
cation 
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cation  has  not  fitted  them.— The  liberty  of  the  prefs  is  a mam 
fupport  of  the  liberty  of  the  nation  ; it  is  a blelfing  which  it  is 
our  duty  to  tranfinit  to  pofterity ; but  a bad  ufe  is  fometimes 
made  of  it : and  its  ufe  is  never  more  pernicious,  than  when 
it  is  employed  to  infufe  into  the  minds  of  the  loweft  orders 
of  the  community,  difparaging  ideas  concerning  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  their  country.  No  danger  need  be  apprehended  from 
a candid  examination  of  our  own  conflitution,  or  from  a dif- 
play  of  the  advantages  of  any  other ; it  will  bear  to  be  con- 
trafted  with  the  beft ; but  all  men  are  not  qualified  to  make 
the  comparifon;  and  there  are  fo  many  men,  in  every  com- 
\Yho  wilh  to  have  no  government  at  all,  that  an  ap* 
peal  to  them  on  fuch  a point,  ought  never  to  be  made. 

There  are,  probably,  in  every  government  upon  earth,  cir- 
cumftances  which  a man,  accuftomed  to  the  abdrad  invefti- 
gation  of  truth,  may  eafily  prove  to  be  deviations  from  the 
rigid  rule  of  ftria  political  juftice ; but  whilft  thefe  deviations 
are  either  generally  not  known,  or,  though  known,  generally  ac- 
quiefced  in,  as  matters  of  little  moment  to  the  general  felicity, 
I cannot  think  it  to  be  the  part,  either  of  a good  man  or  of 
a good  citizen,  to  be  zealous  in  recommending  fuch  matters 
to  the  difcuffion  of  ignorant  and  uneducated  men. 

I am  far  from  infinuating,  that  the  fcience  of  politics  is 
involved  in  myftery ; or  that  men  of  plain  underftandings 
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ftould  be  debarred  from  examining  the  principles  of  the  go- 
vernment, to  which  they  yield  obedience.  All  that  I con- 
tend for  is  this — that  the  foundations  of  our  government 
ought  not  to  be  overturned,  nor  the  edifice  erefted  thereon 
tumbled  Into  ruins,  becaufe  an  acute  politician  may  pretend, 
that  he  has  difcovered  a flaw  in  the  building,  or  that  he  could 
have  laid  the  foundation  after  a better  model. 

What  would  you  fay  to  a ftranger,  who  fliould  defire  you 
to  pull  down  your  houfe,  becaufe,  forfooth,  he  had  built  one 
in  France  or  America  after,  what  he  thought,  a better  plan? 
You  w'ould  fay  to  him — No,  fir — my  anceftors  have  lived  in 
this  manfion  comfortably  and  honourably  for  many  genera- 
tions ; all  its  walls  are  ftrong,  and  all  its  timbers  found ; if  I 
fhould  obferve  a decay  in  any  of  Its  parts,  I know  how  to 
make  the  reparation  without  the  alTiftance  of  ftrangers ; and 
I know  too,  that  the  reparation,  when  made  by  myfelf,  may 
be  made  without  injury  either  to  the  ftrength  or  beauty  of  the 
building.  It  has  been  buffeted,  in  the  courfe  of  ages,  by  a 
thoufand  ftorms ; yet  ftill  it  ftands  unlhaken  as  a rock,  the 
wonder  of  all  my  neighbours,  each  of  whom  fighs  for  one  of 
a fimilar  conftruaion.  Your  houfe  may  be  fuited  to  your  cli- 
mate and  temper,  this  is  fuited  to  mine.  Permit,  me,  however, 
to  obferve  to  you,  that  you  have  not  yet  lived  long  enough 
in  your  new  houfe,  to  be  fenfible  of  all  the  inconveniences 
to  winch  It  may  be  liable  j nor  have  you  yet  had  any  expe- 
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tknce  of  Its  ftrength  ; It  has  yet  fuftained  no  fliocks  ; the 
■whirlwind  may  fcatter  its  component  members  in  the  air  ; the 
firft  earthquake  may  fliake  its  foundation ; the  firft  inunda- 
tion  may  fweep  the  fuperftruaure  from  the  furface  of  the 
•earth.  I hope  no  accident  will  happen  to  your  houfe,  but  I 
am  fatisfied  with  mine  own. 


Great  calamities  of  every  kind  attend  the  breaking  up  of 

.eftablifhed-governments-yet  there  are  fome  forms  of  govern- 
ment, efpecially  when  they  happen  to  be  badly  adminiftered, 
fo  exceedingly  deftrucYive  of  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  that  a 
change  of  them  is  not  improvidently  purchafed,  at  the  expence 
of  the  mifchief  accompanying  their  fubverfion.  Our  govern- 
ment is  not  of  that  kind : look  round  the  globe,  and  fee  if 
you  can  difcover  a fingle  nation  on  all  its  furface,  fo  powerful, 
I rich,  fo  beneficent,  fo  free  and  happy  as  our  own  ? May 
Heaven  avert  from  the  minds  of  my  countrymen  the  flighteft 
wifh  to  abolifh  their  conftitution  ! 


« Kingdoms,”  obfervesMr.  Locke,  “ have  been  overturned 
by  the  pride,  ambition,  and  turbulency  of  private  men ; by 
the  people’s  wantonnefs  and  defire  to  caft  off  the  lawful  autho- 
i-ity  of  their  rulers,  as  well  as  by  the  rulers’ mfolence,  and  en- 
deavours to  get  and  exercife  an  arbitrary  power  over  the  peo- 
ple ” The  recent  danger  to  our  conftitution  was  in  my  opi- 
nion fmall ; for  I confidered  its  excellence  to  be  fo  obvious  to 
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men  even  of  the  moft  unimproved  underftandings,  that  I 
looked  upon  it  as  an  idle  and  fruitlefs  effort,  either  in  foreign 
or  domeftic  incendiaries,  to  endeavour  to  perfuade  the  bulk  of 
the  people  to  confent  to  an  alteration  of  it  in  favour  of  a re- 
- public.  I knew,  indeed,  that  in  every  country  the  flagitious 
dregs  of  a nation  were  always  ripe  for  revolutions ; but  I was 
fenfible,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  was  the  intereft,  not  only  of 
the  opulent  and  powerful ; not  only  of  the  mercantile  and 
middle  claffes  of  life;  but  even  of  honefi;  labourers  and  manu- 
fafturers,  of  every  fober  and  induflrious  man,  to  refifl;  the  li« 
centious  principles  of  fuch  peftilent  members,  fhall  I call  them, 
or  outcafts  of  fociety.  Men  better  informed  and  wifer  than 
myfelf,  thought  that  the  conftitution  was  in  great  danger.  * 
Whether  in  fad  the  danger  was  great  or  fmall,  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  now  to  inquire;  it  may  be  more  ufeful  to  declare,  that, 
m my  humble  opinion,  the  danger,  of  whatever  magnitude  it 
may  have  been,  did  not  originate  in  any  encroachments  of 
either  the  legiflative  or  executive  power  on  the  liberties  or 
properties  of  the  people;  but  in  the  wild  fancies,  and  turbu- 
lent tempers  of  difcontented  or  ill  informed  individuals.  I 
fmcerely  rejoice  that,  through  the  vigilance  of  adminiftration, 
this  turbulency  has  received  a check.  The  hopes  of  bad  men 
have  been  difappointed,  and  the  underftandings  of  miftaken 
men  have  been  enlightened,  by  the  general  and  unequivocal 
judgment  of  a whole  nation  ; a nation  not  more  renowned 
for  its  bravery  and  its  humanity,  though  juftly  celebrated  for 
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both,  than  for  its  loyalty  to  its  princes,  and,  what  Is  perfectly 
confiftent  with  loyalty,  for  its  love  of  liberty,  and  attach- 
ment to  the  conftitution.  Wife  men  have  formed  it,  brave  men 
have  bled  for  it,  it  is  our  part  to  preferve  it. 


London,  Jan.  25, 
1793- 


R.  LANDAFF. 
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